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MARGINALIA FROM VERGIL 

In an article by Professor Knapp, on The Teaching 
of Vergil in Secondary Schools, The Classical Weekly 
i i. 1-5, 9-13, the attention of teachers is called not only 
to the possibility, but also to the advisability, of doing 
original and independent study in Vergil 1 . Under the 
inspiration of this discussion, the writer has collected a 
few notes, references, comments, and observations from 
the margins and interleavings of his own copy of Vergil. 
Unless otherwise specified, references are to passages in 
the Aeneid. 

The awfulness of the omen of the wooden horse, 
quater ipso in limine substitit (2.242), is not appre- 
ciated by students. Stopping is as near as a rigid 
object can come to stumbling; no matter where it 
occurred, stumbling was an omen to be heeded 2 . 

When the Roman army was engaging in thanksgiving 
because of the capture of Veii, Camillus slipped and 
fell. To this misfortune were attributed the fate of 
Camillus himself and the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls 3 . Just prior to the battle of Lake Trasimenus, 
the horse of Gaius Flaminius slipped and. the rider fell 
over his head. The consul disregarded this omen as 
well as that of the standards which could not be torn 
from the ground. After the engagement, the body of 
Flaminius lay headless upon the battlefield; fifteen 
thousand Romans had been killed, six thousand cap- 
tured, and twenty thousand put to flight 4 . 

In our Vergil sentence quater is placed first not merely 
for metrical reasons. The portent was made still more 
awful by the place where the horse stumbled, ipso in 
limine. 

Protesilaus, departing for Troy, stumbled over his 
father's threshold (Ovid, Her. 13.85). He was the 
first Greek to fall a victim to Trojan weapons. When 
Tiberius Gracchus was leaving his home to go to the 
voting-place, he stumped his foot so hard that a nail 
was torn 5 . Before the day was over, he was a corpse in 
the Tiber. 

A person stumbling over a threshold should return: 
ter pedis offensi signo est revocata <Myrrha>, ter 
omen funereus bubo letali carmine fecit (Ovid, Met. 
10.452-453). Ovid, setting out into exile, intentionally 
stumbled three times that he might have to retrace his 

'On such study see also Professor W. B. McDaniel's editorial, 
Self-Instruction, The Classical Weekly ii. 81-84. 
'See Cicero, Div. 2.84; Pliny, N. H. 2.24. 
3 Livy 5.21.16; Valerius Maximus 1.5.2. 

'Valerius Maximus 1.6.6. See also Plutarch, Fab. Max. 3; 
Xivy 22.3,11-12. 

'Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 17.3; Valerius Maximus 1.4.2. 



steps (Trist. 1.3.55). One should, in fact, return home 
if he stumbles when abroad (Augustinus, Doct. Christ. 
2.20.31). 

So dreadful was the portent of stumbling that to pre- 
vent the possibility of it the bride was at times lifted 
over the threshold of her husband's home (Catullus, 
6 1. 1 59-1 60). If she entered without being carried, she 
was extremely careful: Sensim super attolle limen 
pedes, nova nupta (Plautus, Cas. 8i5) e . 

Behind this superstition is "the idea that spirits 
haunt the vicinity of the house-door" 7 . This is shown 
by the fact that 

beneath the threshold, or on the door, were placed 
prophylactic substances to protect the house from evil 
spirits, and that the threshold, or the vicinity of the 
door, was the place for performing all sorts of magic 
rites, which are, in the last analysis, generally concerned 
with the spirits of the dead. 

Needless to say, the order of words should be pre- 
served in translation: 'four times right on the thres- 
hold did it stop'. 

Our editors make many valuable suggestions as aids 
to translation, but they seldom comment on the neces- 
sity of retaining a suspended structure. The finest 
illustration of this device in Aeneid 1-6 is to be found in 
2.203-204: 

Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos 
sollemnis taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras. 
Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta— 
horresco referens — immensis orbibus angues 
incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad litora tendunt. 

In the .first two lines there are nine spondees and but 
three dactyls. The verses are stately and calm. 
Laocoon is peacefully sacrificing a bull. The rhythm 
catches some of the formality of the occasion. Then 
the quiet scene is rudely interrupted and the meter 
quickens. Ecce with the deictic -ce directs the atten- 
tion elsewhere and the adversative autem portends a 
change. Gemini indicates a two-fold source of danger, 
but does not divulge whether it is from man or beast. 
Before we are permitted to know the worst, we learn 
the direction from which the beings come, a Tenedo, 
the element through which they are approaching, 
tranquilla per alta, and, after an interruption, horresco 
referens, the character of their bodies, immensibus 



6 Many additional references may be found in M. B. Ogle, The 
House-Door in Greek and Roman Religion and Folk-Lore, Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology 32.251-271. See also Samter, Geburt, 
Hochzeit und Tod, 136-144, and Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin, 393-394. 

'Ogle, 2 54- 
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orbibus. Finally the curtain is raised and we see the 
objects of Aeneas's terror, angues. 

Any translation that fails to take account of the sus- 
pended structure falls far short of the ideal of transla- 
tion, that of arousing in the auditor the same feelings 
that were aroused in the Roman. I would translate thus : 
'Yet look! together <%emini> from Tenedus o'er the 
peaceful deep — I shudder on recalling it— in immense 
coils serpents are breasting the sea and side by side 
shoreward are wending their way'. 

In 5.151-152 Vergil refrains as long as possible from 
satisfying the reader's anxiety to know which of the 
four contestants in the boat-race has gotten away in the 
lead: 

effugit ante alios primisque elabitur undis 

turbam inter fremitumque Gyas. 

Compare also, from the description of Aeneas's last 
moments in Troy, subito cum creber ad auris visus 
adesse pedum sonitus (2.731-732), 'when suddenly to 
my ears there seemed to be present the steady tramp, 
tramp of feet' 8 . Vergil would doubtless have approved 
Coleridge's statement that poetry consists of the best 
words in the best order. 

Vergilian editors generally translate nee non by 
'moreover', 'furthermore', 'likewise', or state that the 
negatives cancel each other. These translations fail to 
catch a note that is always present. The second nega- 
tive is best translated by 'fail', 'neglect', 'miss', while 
the main verb is rendered by an infinitive or a parti- 
ciple. A few illustrations are worth quoting. First 
take 1.707-708: 

Nee non et Tyrii per limina laeta frequentes 

convenere toris iussi discumbere pictis. 

The Tyrians 'did not fail to come'. 'Furthermore' 
would mean simply that there were guests in addition 
to Aeneas and the Trojans, an idea already denoted by 
et, and would disregard the eagerness of the Tryians to 
share in the festivities. 

In 6.595-597 we have: 

Nee non et Tityon, Terrae omnioarentis alumnum, 

cernere erat, per tota novem cui iugera corpus 

porrigitur. . . . 

It was 'not possible to miss seeing (to overlook) 
Tityos'. The usual translation simply puts Tityos on 
a plane with the other creatures in Hades, whereas 
Vergil is hinting at his great size before he mentions the 
nine acres. 

Take next Aen. 6. 183-184: 

Nee non Aeneas opera inter talia primus 

hortatur socios pariterque accingitur armis. 

Aeneas, in spite of startling experiences, 'does not 
neglect to encourage his companions'. The translation 
should not make a commonplace of the event, disre- 
garding the sollicitude of the leader for his followers. 

The Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar (449.3) states 
that "nee non is not simply equivalent to el, and; nee 
belongs to the sentence, non to the particular word" 



In the following line we are told at times to construe 
vix with supersunt: Vix septem convolsae undis 
Euroque supersunt (1.385). That it may go with the 
numeral, as some editors suggest, is shown by Horace, 
Carm. 1.37. 12-13: sed minuit furorem vix una sospes 
navis ab ignibus. 

In Aeneid 4 Vergil describes Aeneas's preparations 
for departure from Carthage. Queen Dido, though 
unaware of them, had some sort of intuition, omnia luta 
timens (298). These words are generally translated, 
'fearing all things though safe'. They are far more 
effectively rendered, 'fearing entire safety'. Dido was 
used to having her happiness interrupted, so that it is 
not strange that she feared entire safety. The idea is 
immortally expressed by Shakespeare in Macbeth: 
"Security is mortal's chiefest enemy". The Vergilan. 
passage suggests Ovid, Met. 7.47, Quid tuta times? 
Compare also Lucretius 2.558-559: neve ullo tempore 
credant subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. 

The Vergilian line is a good instance of rapd. irpoaSotdtxv. 
Another aspect of the same figure is seen in ruit Oceano 
nox, involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos (2.250-252). A similar sur- 
prise for the reader, but with comic effect, is to be found 
in Pope 9 : 

Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea 10 . 

In translating laelus, which seems to have meant 
originally 'fat', 'rich' Ioa , it is better to err on the side of 
picturesqueness. Our annotated editions are almost 
unanimous in disregarding the possibility of metaphori- 
cal usage in this word, which is one of Vergil's favorite 
epithets. 

It never occurred to Cicero that the rural use of 
laetus was anything but metaphorical: nam gemmare 
vitis", luxuriem esse in herbis 12 , laetas segetes 
etiam rustici dicunt, he says in De Oratore 3.155. He 
gives us the same information elsewhere (Or. 81). The 
reader of the Georgics will have no doubt that Vergil 
introduced this word into the Aeneid as a stock farm 
metaphor (compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 775). 
He begins the Georgics with Quid faciat laetas segetes? 
Compare quo segetes gauderent frugibus (Eel. 9.48). 
In the Georgics one meets the adjective laetus at every 
turn. 'Happy' are fruges (1.69), legumen (1.74), ager 
(1.112), sata (1.325), litora (2. 112), armenta (2.144), 
humus (2.184), v i tes (2-221), tellus (2.252), gramen 
(2.525), palmes (2.363-364), flumina (3.310), pabula 
(3.385), herbae (3.494)- 

Many suggested translations for laetus sound rather 
flat for a language which can say: "Let the field be 



"The same device may be employed to get a ridiculous effect: 
'He strode along having under his feet — chilblains' (Aristotle. 
Rhet. 3.2.6 = 1412 A). 



■Rape of the Lock, Canto 3, 7-8. 

10 The fojlowing illustration is 'home-made': 'He bolted the door 
and his dinner', 

ifaWalde gives 'fett', 'uppig'. 'fruchtbar', 'freudig', 'frohlich', 
'heiter' as the meanings. 

"So Cicero did not know that 'bud' is the literal meaning of 
gemma and that'gem' is the transferred signification, Quintilian 
was of the same impression as Cicero: necessitate rustici gemmam 
in vitibus <dicunt>, quid enim dicerent aliud? 

"Compare luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba (Vergil, 
Georg. 1. 112), 
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joyful and all that is therein : then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice" (Ps. 76.12); "The valleys also are 
covered over with com; they shout for joy, they also 
sing" (Ps. 65.13). 

Vergil follows a traditional Greek method of indica- 
ting fear when he speaks of the hair as standing on end : 
steteruntque comae (2.774) • arrectaeque horrore comae 
(4.280) 13 . The convention began in Homer and con- 
tinued through the Greek tragedians: see Iliad 24.359; 
Aeschylus, Sept. 564, Cho. 32; Sophocles, O. C. 
1624-1625 ; Euripides, Hel. 632. On a cylix by Brygus, 
the youthful Astyanax, who is being hurled by Neopto- 
lemus against the aged Priam, is represented with his 
hair standing on end". 

Parallels may readily be found in English : 

Then a spirit passed before me; the hair of my flesh 
stood up 15 . 

Comb down his hair ; look, look, it stands upright 16 . 

I could a tale unfold whose slightest word 
Would. . . . make. . . . 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the porcupine 17 . 

I am the Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair? 18 

The locks that were wont her brow to shade 
Stood up erectly from her head 19 . 

Darwin was in doubt about erection of the hair. He 
writes as follows 20 : 

As I did not feel sure whether writers of fiction might 
not have applied to man what they often observed in 
animals, I begged information from Dr. Crichton 
Browne with respect to the insane. He states in 
answer that he has repeatedly seen their hair erected 
under the influence of sudden and extreme terror 21 . 

I n 3-5 I 3~5 I 4 there occur the following lines: 
Haud segnis strato surgit Palinurus et omnis 
explorat ventos atque auribus aera captat. 

These lines are explained in The Classical Weekly 
10.24 as a method used by seafaring men to determine 
the direction of the wind. In Captains Courageous 
there is a striking confirmatory passage that will appeal 
to youthful readers of Kipling: 

He <Dan, the captain's son> could steer in anything 
short of half a gale from the feel of the wind on his face, 
humoring the We're Here just when she needed it 22 . 



"Compare also erectus horret crinis (Seneca, Here. Oet. 707) ; 

5ingui madidus crinis amomo inter subitos stetit horrores (Seneca, 
'hy. 948-949) ; steteruntque trementes ceu visu squalore comae 
(Statius, Theb. 11.674-675: some MSS. read genae instead of 
comae); vertice canities rigidis stetit hirta capillis (Ovid, Met. 
10.425). 

14 See Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, 498; Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei 1, Plate 25. 

'Mob 4.15. 

lfi King Henry VI, Part 2, Act 3, Scene 3. 

I7 Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 5. 

18 Macbeth. Act I, scene 3. 

"Scott, Marmion 2.585-586. 

20 C. Darwin, The Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals (Appleton), 294-295. 

21 It may be noted that the muscles whose involuntary contraction 
causes the feeling that the hair is standing up are called arrcctores 
tili. 

^Page 154 of the edition published by The Century Company for 
The Review of Reviews Company. 



As a person stands on the shore of the sea, the water 
seems to rise in the distance before him; we speak of 
the 'high seas'. Compare Bis denis Phrygium con- 
scendi navibus aequor (1.381). On this line Messrs. 
Fairclough and Brown cite Tennyson (Choric Song): 
Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

In describing the approach toward land of Dido and 
her followers, Vergil says (1.365), Devenere locos. . . . 

In connection with the account of the departure 
from Troy of Aeneas (2.707 ff.) bearing his father on 
his shoulder, one can pertinently quote the pun in 
Suetonius's Nero (39.2) : 

Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem"? 
Sustulit Hie patrem, sustulit hie matrem 

Those having available the coin showing Aeneas 
carrying his father on his left shoulder and the Palla- 
dium in his right hand should not fail to show it at this 
point in the story 23 . One of the writer's observant 
students noted that according to Aeneas's own story he 
did not touch the sacra,'the holies of holies' (2.717-720) : 

Tu, genitor, cape sacra manu patriosque Penatis; 

me bello e tanto digressum et caede recenti 

attrectare nefas, donee me flumine vivo 

abluero. 

In 1. 301, we have the expression remigio alarum, to 
describe the flight of Mercury. In 6.19 Daedalus 
consecrates his remigium alarum. Ovid, Met. 8.228, 
thus describes the predicament of Icarus after his 
wings had melted off: remigioque carens non ullas 
percipit auras. Compare alarum . . . remis 
(Ovid, Met. 5.558); remigi . . . pennarum (Lucre- 
tius 6.743). The metaphor is undoubtedly an heir- 
loom from Greek literature: see Aeschylus, Ag. 52; 
Euripides, Iph. T. 289; Lucian, Tim. 40 24 . 

It is a rather striking coincidence that we too use 
nautical terms in connection with flying. We speak of 
aerial navigation. The flying-machine is called an air- 
ship; it has a propeller. In the slang glossary of the 
Great War, a flying-officer who was promoted was said 
to have 'shipped another stripe'. 

Satan "steers his flight Aloft, incumbent on the dusky 
air" (Milton, P. L. 1.225-226), and God sees him "coast- 
ing the wall of Heaven" (P. L. 3.71). Raphael "Sails 
between worlds and worlds" (P. L. 5.268). 

Vergil naturally strove to enhance the beauty of his 
w6rks by a careful selection of words. Lyaeus is one 
illustration of this, but the word seldom has associations 
for the student. Lyaeus (from \ieiv, 'to free'; com- 
pare Liber) was the wine-god who freed from care. 
Euripides (Cycl. 522) represents Bacchus as 'greatest 
source of delight to mortals'. Compare 

Wine that maketh glad the heart of man 25 . 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 



"The coin is illustrated in Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum, 3, Plate ex. No. 20. 
"In Odyssey 14.35 1 the hero 'oars' with his hands in swimming. 
M Psalms 104.15. Q 
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Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember 
his misery no more 26 . 

Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth 
not love me ; now a man cannot make him laugh ; but 
that makes no marvel, he drinks no wine". 

A great difference in feeling is produced by slight 
changes in syntax. Ne and an imperative very com- 
monly replace noli with the infinitive, but absiste and 
parce may also be used as a poetic noli: Nullae hie 
insidiae tales — absiste moveri (6.399) ; absiste precando 
viribus indubitare tuis (8.403-404) ; parce pias scelerare 
manus (3.42). A striking instance of parce coordinated 
with a negative imperative is to be found in Ovid, 
Trist. 3.3.51 : parce tamen lacerare genas, nee scinde 
capillos 28 . 

Cum is often used as an alternative iov'et: pedem 
cum voce < = et vocem> repressit (2.378); caelo 
palmas cum voce tetendit (2.688; compare 3.177); 
fessos ventus cum sole reliquit (3.568); hanc vocem 
extremam cum sanguine fundo (4.621). 

Comitatus does duty for cum; ipse uno graditur 
comitatus Achate (1.312): see the editors there, e. g. 
Professor Knapp; Phrygiis comitata ministris (2.581). 
Stipatus is used in about the same way: an Tyriis 
omnique manu stipata meorum inferar (4.544-545). 

With every recurrence of the word pius and pietas 
in Vergil, students increase the 'piety' of Aeneas. The 
wider aspect of the Latin words can be brought home to 
students by a quotation from W. D. Howells (A Modern 
Instance, Chapter 40): 

He pulled off his black satin stock — the relic of ancient 
fashion which the piety of his daughter had kept in 
repair — and laid it on the table. 

The cognomen Pius was bestowed upon Quintus 
Metellus because of his efforts to have his father 
recalled from exile. 

The memory of difficulties surmounted is always 
pleasant: forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit (1.203). 
Compare Habet enim praeteriti doloris secura recor- 
datio delectationem (Cicero, Ad Fam. 5.12.4); quae 
fuit durum pati meminisse dulce est (Seneca, Here. 
Fur. 656-657). 

In 4.407, Vergil speaks of ants which castigant . . . 
moras. The noun means, of course, 'delays', but vir- 
tually equals moranles. Compare, "Bring in this 
admiration <= admired fellow > that we with thee 
May spend our wonder" (All's Well That Ends Well 
2.1.91-92); "Every minute is expectancy of more 
arrivance" (= arrivals, Othello 2.1.42). In Ovid, 
Tristia 1.3.24, lacrimas virtually = lacrimantes. 
lacrimas angulus omnis habet. 



28 Proverbs 31.6-7. 

"Kirjg Henry IV, 4.3.79-81. 

38 Compare also Parce, precor. nostram iam lacerare domum 
(CIL. 6.7872) ; Parce tuam, coniux, fletu quassare iuventam (CIL. 
6.12, 652). 

For the elegy, which requires a light touch, the prosaic noli with 
the infinitive is generally eschewed; the more graceful parce is 
employed. See K. F. Smith, Tibullus, page 318. 

There are still other ways of avoiding noli with the infinitive: 
compare e. g. Quid sit futurum eras, fuge quaerere (Horace, Carm. 
1.9.23). Mitle and omitte are used in similar fashion. 



Periods of time and measures of weight were of course 
standardized, yet to the various units of time and meas- 
ure we often find applied such adjectives as magnus, 
tolus, and parvus. Seasons are not longer or shorter, 
nor are measures greater or smaller because of the 
presence of these modifiers. The usage is, however, 
very effective because of the emotional connotation of 
the words. On several occasions Vergil uses this idiom : 
Interea magnum sol circumvolvitur annum (3.284); 
triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbis imperio 
explebit (1.269-270); Hie iam ter centum totos M 
regnabitur annos (1.272); argenti magnum dat ferre 
talentum (5.248). In the next quotation, the adjective 
perpetuum adds nothing to the length of the biennium, 
but it shows how time dragged for the speaker : Bien- 
nium ibi perpetuum misera ilium tuli (Terence, Hec. 
87). 

Magnum talentum may be compared to our expression 
a cool cold thousand' 30 . At times a large sum may 
seem small: "bequeathed me by will but poor a 
thousand crowns" (As You Like It 1. 1.). Compare 
also a 'paltry farthing'. For expressions of time we 
may compare "a little month" (Hamlet 1.2.47); 
"Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day" (Lyte, 
Eventide) . 

Apropos of per que pedes traiectus lor a tumentis (2.273), 
Professor Knapp remarks that "Vergil thought of 
Hector as dragged round Troy while still living; dead 
limbs do not swell from violence". It is worth quoting 
in this connection a confirmatory passage from Gilbert 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 118. In discussing 
the expurgation from the Iliad of references to barbarous 
practices he writes: 

We know that the dead body of Hector was dragged by 
Achilles round the walls of Troy. That seems bad 
enough. It seemed so to the poet : and the repentance 
of Achilles is the main theme of the last two books of 
the Iliad. But a far worse story was really handed 
down by the tradition. There are fragments of the 
rude unexpurgated saga still extant, according to 
which Hector was alive when his enemy tied him to the 
chariot rail and proceeded to drag him to death. 
Sophocles, always archaic in such matters, explicitly 
follows this legend (Ajax, 1031). So does Euripides 
(Androm. 309). Even so late a writer as Vergil seems 
to adopt it. In fast, it may be said on the whole to 
dominate the tradition. 

The dragging of the body of Hector three times 
around the walls of Troy (1.483) seems at first blush to 
have been a ruthless act on the part of Achilles. There 
were, however, some extenuating circumstances. A 
scholium on Iliad 22.397 says that it was a Thessalian 
custom to drag the body of a murderer around the 
grave of his victim and that Achilles was merely follow- 
ing an ancestral tradition in his treatment of Hector. 

In common with other writers, Vergil likes to use the 
same word twice of different persons: compare e. g. 
ilium absens absentem auditque videtque (4.83); me 
famulo famulamque Heleno transmisit habendam 



"Servius explains totos by sine intermissione. 

30 See Professor Fay's edition of the Mostellaria, note on 647. 
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(3-329); Te sequar et coniunx exsulis exsul ero (Ovid, 
Trist. 1.3.82); Puerum te vidi puer. At ego te video 
maior maiorem (Plautus, Capt. 630-631) 31 . 

This type of figura etymologica is common in Greek: 
for examples see Aeschylus, Prom. 19, 192, 218; 
Sophocles, Frag. 695, Jebb; Euripides, Bacch. 470, 504, 
Cycl. 554- 

Via . . . invia, 'pathless path', is a peculiar 
type of oxymoron in which the adjective contains the 
same root as the noun. Compare numeri innumeri 
(Plautus, apud Gellium 1.24.3); innumero numero 
(Lucretius 2.1054). Parallels may readily be found 
in Greek, e. g. in Aeschylus, Prom. 545, Cho. 44; 
Sophocles, Ajax 665. Compare, too, Swinburne's 
"fruitless fruit" 38 . 

Vergil makes effective use of polvsyndeton, e. g. in 
4.682-683: 

Exstinxti te meque, soror, populumque patresque 

Sidonios urbemque tuam. 

A fine instance of the cumulative effect produced by 
this figure occurs in Exodus 8.3: 

And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, 
which shall go up and come into thine house, and into 
thy bedchamber, and upon thy bed, and into the house 
of thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thine 
ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs. 

The imposing word chiasmus and the quoting with 
such reverence of the heirloom of our text-books, 
'fresh fields and pastures new', gives the student the 
idea that the arrangement is principally a classicism 
and that instances of it in English are curiosities. A 
few fresh examples may be cited from Paradise Lost 
"Desperate revenge and battle dangerous" (2.107) 
"Paltering speech and visage incomposed" (2.989) 
"The debt immense of endless gratitude" (4.52); "to 
venture down and up to reascend" (3.19-20); "Thus 
with the year Seasons return: but not to me returns 
Day" (3.40-42); "shall be fulfil His malice and thy 
goodness bring to naught" (3.157-158). 

The use of the present tense with certain expressions 
of time to denote an act beginning in the past and con- 
tinuing up to and including the present is common in 
classical and modern languages. In Latin other expres- 
sions besides tarn, iam diu, iam pridem, menses, annos 
may be so employed. A notable instance occurs in 
6.791 : hie vir, hie est tibi quem promitti saepius 
audis, 'This, this is the man whom you have so often 
been hearing promised to you". The Latin idiom may 
be paralleled in Shakespeare, e. g. "How does your 
honour for this many a day?" (Hamlet 3.1.91) ; "Those 
dispositions that of late transform you from what you 
rightly are" (King Lear 1.4.242). 

In describing the aureus ramus, Vergil says: nam- 
que ipse volens facilisque sequetur, si te fata vocant 
(6.146-147). It seems at first thought rather incon- 



gruous to apply the word 'follow' to something which is 
to be plucked and carried away, yet we find the same 
use in Iliad 3.376. 

In 2. 121 we find indirect questions depending on a 
verbal noun: tremor cui fata parent, quem poscat 
Apollo. Compare cogitatione quantum ilia res utili- 
tatis esset habitura (Cicero, Lael. 27). Shakespeare 
uses the same construction: "jealousy what might 
befall your travel" (T. N. 3.3.8). Illustrations may be 
found also in Milton: "Thy fear . . . will save 
us trial what the least can do" (P. L. 4.854-855); 
"thy words . . . Argue thy inexperience what 
behooves" (P. L. 4.930-931). 

Jussive subjunctives in the third person may be 
paralleled by fossilized subjunctives in English, e. g. 
"Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come", 
'Heaven help us', 'Woe betide us', 'The devil take the 
hindmost'. 

The following line is extremely convenient for illus- 
trating the varying quantity of a syllable containing a 
short vowel followed by a mute plus r (2.663): 
Qnatum ante ora patris patrem qui obtruncat ad aras. 
As in Greek we find aupa and Upas used as practical 
equivalents of personal pronouns, so in Latin we see 
caput and corpus employed in the same way: Stat 
casus renovare omnis omnemque reverti per Troiam et 
rursus caput <= me> obiectare periclis (2.750-751); 
testor utrumque caput (= et me et te: 4.357); 
corripio e stratis corpus (3.176); corripit e somno 
corpus (4.572; compare corripuit sese, 6.472). 

At times we find in the Aeneid the old forms vinclum 
and periclum. The ease with which anaptyctic or 
'gliding' vowels develop may be illustrated in English, 
by e. g. Bul(u)garian, burg(u)lar, el(u)m, fil(u)m, 
pru(i)ne, casual(i)ty, gym(i)nasium, pilg(e)rim, 
child(e)ren, rememb(e)rance, Hen(e)ry, hind(e)rance, 
ath(e)lete, umb(e)rella. There is a story of a student 
who in describing Alexander's conquests told how he 
overran province after province, and finally broke out 
into Bact(e)ria. 

In some texts we find hietns written hiemps with the 
inorganic p. The same phenomenon can be seen in 
Thom{p)son, cham(b)re (from camera), or in forms that 
the teacher hears all too frequently, drown(d)ed, 
attack(t)ed. Plum(b) is sometimes seen on papers. 
Bv ftES&. < ££"'* Eugene S. McCartney. 



REVIEW 



'•Compare also praesens praesenti (Plautus, Most. 1075); flen- 
tem Mens (Ovid, Trist. 1.3.17^ vivo viva (Ovid. Trist. 1.3.63); 
scidit ore natos impio, sed nesciens, sed nescientes (Seneca, Thv. 
1067-1068). 

"Atalanta in Calydon. 



Beginning Latin: An Introduction, By Way of 
English, to the Latin Language. By Perley Oak- 
land Place. New York: American Book Com- 
pany (1919). Pp. xviii + 398. 
Professor Place has added another thoroughly good 
book to the number of available primers. The distinc- 
tive quality of Beginning Latin is perhaps the consis- 
tency with which the author has emphasized every- 
where the relation of Latin to English. "The direct 
aim ... is the learning of Latin by the help of 
English and of English by the help of Latin" he says in 



